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Views on the News 


NE of the foremost personnel prob- 
lems facing municipal officials is the 
one relating to the reinstatement of 

returning veterans (p. 194). Another one 
in which the veterans can play an import- 
ant part is the building up of the civil 
service to fill the gaps created by the man- 
power famine. Cities that are in need of 
additional employees should take immediate 
steps to determine the types and number of 
positions to be filled and qualifications, and 
plan a positive recruitment program de- 
signed to secure for the municipal service 
the best qualified of the returning veterans. 
Information regarding the positions avail- 
able and the advantages of public service 
may well be prepared and distributed to any 
local dispersal center of the armed forces, 
to local selective service boards, and to the 
United States Employment Service, as well 
as to the local veterans information center 
and to other agencies which veterans are 
likely to contact in seeking new positions. 

How can some municipal governments be 
awakened from their prewar lethargy? The 
experience of one small city is enlightening 
for all cities that have not yet made plans 
to meet postwar problems which may be 
even more difficult to solve than those 
created by the war (p. 203). Zoning, build- 
ing, and subdivision regulations, for ex- 
ample, may need to be revised. Information 
on how to tackle these jobs is readily avail- 
able. In most cities too much land is zoned 
for commercial or industrial purposes (p. 
209). Many building codes do not permit 
the use of new methods and materials; they 
should specify what the materials should 
do and not what they should be. Cities 
without effective control over subdivisions 
may become saddled with large debts. Other 
fields of activity in preparation for postwar 
years include methods of financing, such 
as charging for services supplied outside 


the city limits (p. 210) and the adoption 
of new sources of revenue (p. 213). Pro- 
fessor Anderson, a leading authority in the 
field of public administration, proposes that 
after the war the national government 
continue the federal admissions tax and 
distribute the proceeds to local governments 
(p. 211). His excellent arguments in favor 
of such a plan represent the municipal point 
of view. 

Intercity comparisons of municipal operat- 
ing statistics and services are of greater 
value when made between cities that have 
similar economic characteristics. The offi- 
cials of a dormitory city, for example, could 
select for comparative purposes similar cities 
in the same population group (p. 197). 
Cities having populations over 10,000 are 
classified according to 12 types. Study of 
the table on page 198 reveals many interest- 
ing facts. For example, nearly one-third 
of all the cities over 10,000 are suburbs 
and one-half of the suburbs are dormitory 
towns. . . . When and how to issue orders 
to department heads and other employees 
is a problem that concerns every adminis- 
trator, and he will be the first to admit that 
there is room for improving technique in this 
art (p. 206). ... Even a small city might 
consider equipping a room in the city hall 
for use as a library and study (p. 212). 
Magazines and reports received by the 
several offices could be filed in such a place 
and thus be made available to all employees. 
.. . Schenectady has demonstrated the value 
of a long-range program for improving fire 
department administration (p. 217). New 
methods of in-service training and greater 
emphasis on fire prevention were important 
factors in reducing fire losses more than 
one-half. . . . Varied methods of in-service 
training also are used by other cities as a 
means of improving the quality of public 
services (p. 216). 
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Reinstating Our Returning Veterans 


By J. J. DONOVAN* 
Acting Director, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 


The current large-scale release of veterans will result in a sharp in- 
crease in the number of city employees returning from military leave. 
Having procedures ready for their speedy reinstatement is a “must.” 


OHNNY is marching home again— 
Johnny and two million of his veteran 
brothers-in-arms. As the redeployment 

and mustering-out program of the armed 
forces gathers headway in the months imme- 
diately ahead, the numbers of returning vet- 
erans will mount steadily. Among the veter- 
ans from Europe and the Pacific whose serv- 
ice credits mark them for release will be a 
substantial number of city employees who 
have been away from their former jobs, now, 
for three and four years. 

What have American cities already done 
to insure a place for these employees who 
return now from military leave? What are 
some of the additional things that can be 
done now to avoid long-protracted confusion 
when victory in the Pacific brings additional 
millions of our veterans home again? Those 
responsible for shaping municipal policies 
will want to know what is being done in 
other cities, in order to take advantage of 
every possible opportunity to provide prop- 
erly for the returning veteran. The following 
discussion covers some of the practices of 
cities that have come to the writer’s atten- 
tion. 


Miuitary Leave POtvicres 


In so far as private industry is concerned, 
federal law and the regulations of the na- 
tional Selective Service system establish a 
clear-cut minimum policy that must be met 
in the granting of military leave. In essence, 
this policy may be summarized as follows: 

1. A military leave must be granted to 
any employee ordered to report for induction 
into the armed forces, or to an employee who 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Donovan was formerly 
assistant director of the Civil Service Assembly and 
prior to that a staff member of the Detroit Civil 
Service Commission and assistant director of the 
Arkansas State Personnel Division. 


enlisted or enrolled voluntarily after May 1, 
1940. These same leave rights also apply to 
those who have entered the Merchant Ma- 
rine. 

2. Any employee who has been granted a 
military leave is entitled to have his old job 
back, or to have a position “of like seniority, 
status, and pay,” provided that four condi- 
tions are met. These are: (1) that the vet- 
eran has received an honorable discharge; 
(2) that he is still qualified to perform the 
duties of the position; (3) that he makes 
application for reemployment within 90 days 
after being discharged from service or from 
hospitalization continuing after discharge for 
a period of not more than one year; and (4) 
that the employer’s circumstances have not 
changed to an extent that makes it impos- 
sible or unreasonable to rehire the veteran. 

These are the essential requirements about 
which private industry has built its rein- 
statement policies. While Congress, for legal 
reasons, cannot bind states and cities as 
employers to a specific policy of this sort, 
it has more than hinted that states and cities 
as employers should follow private industry 
and the federal government in its spirit. In 
fact, the Selective Training and Service Act 
contains the following pointed suggestion: 
“Tf such position was in the employ of any 
State or political subdivision thereof, it is 
hereby declared to be the sense of the Con- 
gress that such person should be restored to 
such position or to a position of like senior- 
ity, status, and pay.” 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


Most cities have already followed this 
admonition of their own accord; some of 
them, in fact, have adopted policies that are 
in many respects more liberal than the one 
established by federal law. A recent survey 
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conducted by the Civil Service Assembly 
among public personnel agencies throughout 
the country disclosed a striking number of 
instances in which returning veterans are 
given additional benefits beyond the mini- 
mum right to reinstatement. For example, 
in a number of cities where retirement sys- 
tems operate, arrangements are made to 
bridge over the gap in the veteran’s required 
period of service for retirement purposes 
caused by his absence on military leave. In 
some cases, the city contributes both its own 
and the employee’s share to the retirement 
system during the employee’s absence; in 
others, the city keeps up its share of con- 
tribution to the retirement fund and gives 
the employee a reasonable period of time to 
catch up in his own contributions. Cities in 
which one or the other of these practices is 
followed include Baltimore, Minneapolis, and 
New Orleans. 


Sick leave policies in a number of cities 
have been broadened to give the returning 
veteran credit for the regular amount of sick 
leave to which he would have been entitled 
had he remained in his job. In a few cities, 
this is also augmented by giving the veteran 
credit for regular vacation for the period of 
military service. When a Milwaukee city 
employee returns from military leave, for 
example, he has placed to his credit the 
amount of sick leave accrued while he was in 
service, and he is also given his full vaca- 
tion for the current year, regardless of the 
date of his return. 


Since there is prospect that a number of 
returning veteran employees. will want to 
take advantage of educational opportunities 
provided under the “G. I. Bill of Rights,” 
some cities stand ready to grant returning 
employees additional leave without pay for 
this purpose. The granting of this educa- 
tional leave is occasionally conditioned upon 
whether or not the proposed training is re- 
lated to the employee’s occupational field 
of work. 


Because cities in general have been under- 
staffed during the war years, few anticipate 
any serious problems in reabsorbing em- 
ployees who return from military leave. In 
order to insure that there will be no mis- 


understanding concerning the status of em- 
ployees who are hired, promoted, or trans- 
ferred to fill the jobs of those in the armed 
forces, many cities have followed the lead 
of the federal government in adopting a 
general policy of “war duration appoint- 
ments” for all such temporary replacements. 
Under such a policy, when the veteran re- 
turns and claims his job, one of two things 
happens: (1) if the temporary substitute was 
originally hired as a “war duration” em- 
ployee, he is either laid off or transferred to 
another temporary assignment; (2) if the 
substitute had previous status as a perman- 
ent employee in a former position, he is 
demoted or transferred back to that position. 


The process of putting the returning vet- 
eran back to work is not always this simple, 
however. Occasionally two or more em- 
ployees are technically on leave from the 
same job, and when this happens it is neces- 
sary to determine the relative rights to re- 
instatement in the light of the facts in the 
particular case. Similarly, changes in de- 
partmental organization, reassignments of 
duties, merging and abolition of positions 
and other similar occurrences during the em- 
ployee’s absence on military leave create the 
problem of locating and identifying the par- 
ticular job that the employee formerly 
occupied. 


VETERAN COUNSELORS 


Several cities, particularly the larger ones, 
are taking advance steps to set up central- 
ized machinery for the handling of these and 
other “problem” cases. In addition to ques- 
tions of reinstatement rights which may come 
up, these central units specialize on problems 
such as those of the disabled veteran who is 
no longer able to fill his former job, the 
veteran who returns witH skills that are 
higher or different from those he formerly 
possessed, and the veteran who finds it 
difficult to readjust to civilian life. In some 
instances, one person on the staff of the cen- 
tral personnel agency is made responsible 
for working with returning veterans in iron- 
ing out their problems; in others, several 
persons are assigned to this work. In a num- 
ber of cases, it has been reported that per- 
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sonnel agency employees who were veterans 
of World War I have been assigned to work 
as “veteran counselors” in these programs. 
Several agencies have also reported their 
intention of augmenting or replacing these 
counselors with veterans of the present war 
who are experienced in personnel work as 
soon as these latter can be obtained. 

The city of Detroit, Michigan, is one of 
those in which a program of this type has 
been put in operation. An additional note- 
worthy feature of the Detroit program is the 
establishment of an “advisory committee on 
veterans’ affairs.” This committee, estab- 
lished early in 1944, consists of three city 
employees who are World War I veterans, 
together with the secretary of the civil service 
commission. As a preliminary step to the 
appointment of the committee, officials of 
the American Legion, the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars were each asked to nominate a member 
of their organization who was a city em- 
ployee to serve on the committee. The com- 
mittee serves in a continuing advisory ca- 
pacity to the civil service commission in 
seeking solutions to veterans’ problems as 
they arise. 


THE DISABLED VETERAN 


One major problem that will assume in- 
creasing proportions as time passes will be 
that of fitting the disabled veteran into a 
type of work that will permit him the full 
use of his unimpaired capabilities. This ap- 
plies not only to former employees, but to 
the large number of those disabled in the 
war who will be seeking work in the public 
service in the years ahead. Fortunately, 
under the pressure of wartime manpower 
shortages, great strides have been made in 
recent years in the occupational adjustment 
of handicapped workers. Much of this suc- 
cess has been traceable to a new approach to 
the study of job placement for the handi- 
capped—the so-called “physical .demands”’ 
analysis of jobs. In essence, this analysis 
consists primarily of determining the nature 
and extent of demands that are made on 
the physical capacities and stamina of the 
worker in performing his assigned duties 
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The physical agility requirements for an 
electric power lineman, for example, are 
quite different from those for a meter repair- 
man in an electrical maintenance shop. A 
fireman’s lungs must be able to withstand 
smoke and fumes to a far greater extent than 
those of a fire prevention inspector. A lame 
accountant can work without loss of effici- 
ency if his work area is reorganized to elimi- 
nate unnecessary walking. 


Analyzing jobs from this point of view 
not only opens a much wider range for the 
effective placement of handicapped veterans 
and other persons, but also serves as a guard 
against putting the employee in a kind of 
work where he may become a hazard to 
himself and his fellow-workers. Moreover, 
it does away with the traditional make-shift 
of assigning the handicapped employee to 
work as a watchman, guard, elevator op- 
erator, or other similar jobs without refer- 
ence to his highest skills and capacity. 


Several of the larger cities have reported 
that job studies of this nature have either 
been made, are in progress, or are contem- 
plated. In smaller cities, where jobs are 
less numerous and less diversified, personnel 
officials and department heads are relying on 
their personal knowledge of job characteris- 
tics to help in the placement of handicapped 
veterans. As a further step to facilitate 
these placements, cities in which legal re- 
strictions previously stood in the way of 
making the necessary transfers are liberaliz- 
ing their policies in this respect. In Los 
Angeles, for example, a recent charter 
amendment permits the placement of a dis- 
abled veteran in another type of work with- 
out the formality of an examination, upon 
approval of the civil service commission, as 
long as the new job is not at a higher level 
than the former one. 


Such flexibility in making temporary or 
permanent shifts in assignment is helpful in 
meeting another type of problem—the vet- 
eran who finds it difficult to readjust readily 
to life as a civilian. Although there is little 
evidence thus far to support the theories 
advanced in some quarters that most vet- 
erans are more or less emotionally upset by 
their war experiences, there are occasional 
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instances in which a transitional period of 
readjustment is helpful. The veteran who 
recoils from the prospect of returning to a 
desk job may relish a temporary outdoor 
assignment. A man who has spent too many 
hours in a foxhole under artillery fire may 
find that a sojourn at a storekeeper’s quiet 
desk prepares him for his ultimate return 
to the noisy machine shop. Transfers and 
assignments to meet the needs of these rela- 
tively few cases are useful when their ne- 
cessity is clearly indicated. 

The foregoing illustrations fall far short 
of being a complete coverage of what scores 
of American cities are doing to prepare for 
the return of their veteran employees. They 
may serve, however, to indicate the general 
nature of efforts that are being made in this 
direction. Many of these cities have grad- 
ually built up comprehensive programs of 
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policy and procedure against the day when 
these would be needed for the happy task 
of welcoming home their employees in mili- 
tary service. These programs were put to 
practical test when the first thin stream of 
returning veterans reached the city hall. 
Now they are ready to function at full 
capacity. 

It cannot truthfully be said, however, 
that all cities are equally well prepared to 
face the task ahead. Some few have followed 
the easy counsel of “Let’s wait until the 
problem comes up.” While it is not yet too 
late for officials in these cities to concentrate 
on the speedy establishment of a program 
to meet the problems that are bound to arise, 
their opportunity for doing so at leisure has 
passed. Time has run out; their veterans 
are at the door now. 


Functional Types of Cities 
By GRACE M. KNEEDLER* 


Former Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


All cities over 10,000 population have been classified as to their chief eco- 
nomic activity on the basis of employment and the occupation of residents. 


UNICIPAL problems may vary from 

city to city because of different eco- 

nomic characteristics. The validity 
of intercity comparisons of operating sta- 
tistics and services can be greatly increased 
by selecting cities that have similar char- 
acteristics. Many economic and social fac- 
tors must be considered, such as population, 
type of industrial activity, income level of 
residents as shown by such facts as rent 
level, relation between the number of peo- 


*Epitor’s Note: Miss Kneedler, staff member 
of ICMA from November, 1943, to May, 1945, has 
recently become secretary of a welfare organization 
in North Carolina. She was formerly on the staff 
of the California State Board of Equalization. 
This article is abstracted from Grace M. Kneedler, 
“Economic Classification of Cities,” The Municipal 
Year Book, 1945, pp. 30-38 and 48-68. The tech- 
nique used has been adapted from a classification 
of cities set up on the basis of the 1930 federal 
census by Chauncy Harris, “A Functional Classifi- 
cation of Cities in the United States,” Geographical 
Review, January, 1943, pp. 86-99. The indices used 
were developed with the assistance of Orin F. Nolt- 
ing, assistant director of ICMA; Herbert A. Simon, 


ple who work in the city and the number 
who live there, whether the city is an inde- 
pendent city, a central city in a metropolitan 
district, or a surburb, etc. In this article 
only two factors are considered: (1) the 
economic activity of greatest importance in 
a city—manufacturing, retail trade, whole- 
sale trade, mining, or government, for ex- 
ample—as measured by the volume of em- 
ployment, and (2) metropolitan status.’ 
The classification of cities presented here 


assistant professor of political science, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology; and Louis Wirth, professor 
of sociology, University of Chicago. 

1For a more detailed explanation of the technique 
used in making this study, and for the individual 
classification of the economic base for each city 
over 10,000 population, together with the metro- 
politan status of each city, rent level, manufac- 
turing ratio, and employment-residence ratio for 
each city, see The Municipal Year Book, 1945, pub- 
lished last month by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, and also the United States 
Bureau of the Census, Cities Supplement, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1944, 47 pp. 
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is based upon the major economic activity 
of each city as indicated by the 1939 federal 
census of manufactures and the 1940 fed- 
eral population census. Employment fig- 
ures, secured by asking each industrial con- 
cern how many it employs, supply an index 
of whether the city is a manufacturing city, 
industrial city, retail trade center, wholesale 
trade center, or a city with a diversified 
economy. Occupation figures, secured by 
asking each person what he does, were used 
to characterize cities by functions not in- 
cluded in the employment category, such as 
government, mining, transportation, educa- 
tion, and retirement or resort centers. All 
figures were reduced to percentages and on 
the basis of an analysis of cities of well- 
recognized types an empirical formula was 
developed for the purpose of classifying all 
cities with populations of 10,000 or more. 

On this basis, for example, only cities with 
more than 50 per cent of their employment 
in manufacturing are classified as industrial, 
while cities with only 25 per cent in whole- 
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saling are classified as wholesale centers. 
Any such classifications are bound to result 
in arbitrary distinctions. Most large cities 
have many functions and some cities are 
borderline; in general, however, the types 
are quite clear. It should be stated that no 
attempt has been made to adjust the census 
figures to allow for the changes brought 
about by war conditions. The characteris- 
tics shown here have for the most part not 
been changed but merely accentuated by the 
expansion of industrial activity. 

Cities are also classified in this article as 
to their relation to a metropolitan district. 
A city may be the central city in such a 
district, or it may be an independent city, 
or it may be a suburb. 


Major Economic BaAsEs 


The economic base of some cities is de- 
termined by employment figures which form 
the main basis of this classification. Other 
cities are classified on the basis of occupa- 
tion figures which supplement the employ- 
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Excludes Washington, D. C., and 35 urban places (chiefly towns and townships) for which the data were not 


available. 
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ment data. Still other cities, referred to as 
“dormitory” cities, are classified on the basis 
of an employment-residence ratio. Each of 
12 different types of cities are here explained 
and examples listed. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Cities classified by use of data on employ- 
ment in the city are manufacturing, indus- 
trial, wholesale, retail, or diversified cities. 


Manufacturing. In these cities employ- 
ment in manufacturing was 50 per cent or 
more of the aggregate employment in manu- 
facturing, trade, and service establishments 
in 1939, and employment in retail trade was 
less than 30 per cent of the aggregate. This 
classification does not distinguish manufac- 
turing carried on (light, heavy, diversified ) 
or the ‘nature of products (steel, food, or 
clothing). A typical city in this class, for 
example, would be Thomasville, North Caro- 
lina, with a manufacturing percentage of 89, 
a trade ratio of less than 10 per cent, and a 
service occupation ratio of less than 2 per 
cent. One-fourth of all cities over 10,000 
population are in this class, including 23 
cities over 100,000: Detroit, Cleveland, Jer- 
sey City, Providence, Rochester, Akron, 
Bridgeport, Cambridge, Camden, Canton, 
Chattanooga, Dayton, Elizabeth, Fall River, 
Flint, Gary, Lowell, New Bedford, New 
Haven, Patterson, South Bend, Trenton, and 
Worcester. 

Industrial. An industrial city is one in 
which the dominance of manufacturing 
(more than 50 per cent) is balanced by a 
substantial retail trade ratio of more than 30 
per cent. Eighty-nine cities over 10,000 
come in this class, of which more than one- 
half are less than 25,000 (see table). Typi- 
cal of the cities over 100,000 are Erie, Grand 
Rapids, Kansas City (Kansas), and Knox- 
ville, which are not only leading manufac- 
turing cities but also serve large retail trade 
areas. 

Wholesale Trade. A city where employ- 
ment in wholesale trade was at least 25 per 
cent of the aggregate employment in manu- 
facturing, trade, and service is labeled a 
wholesale trade center. All of the larger 
cities have some wholesale trade which is 
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closely allied to retail trade. For this reason 
the largest centers of wholesale trade in the 
United States (New York, Chicago, and Bos- 
ton) are classified in other groups. In fact 
no city over 50,000 is in this group. The 
13 cities in the country over 10,000 so classi- 
fied are: Anaheim, El Centro, Fullerton, 
Redlands, Riverside, and Salinas, California; 
Greenville, Rocky Mount and Wilson, North 
Carolina; Fargo, North Dakota; Danville 
and Suffolk, Virginia and Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington. 


Retail Trade. If the number employed 
in retail trade was greater than employment 
in any other category and employment in 
manufacturing was less than 20 per cent, 
the city is classified as a retail trade center. 
Only five cities over 100,000 are in this 
class: San Antonio, Oklahoma City, Salt 
Lake City, Tulsa, and Wichita. Typical of 
125 smaller cities in this group are trade 
centers for agricultural regions such as 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, or for suburban 
dwellers such as Belmont, Massachusetts. 


Diversified. There are two types of diver- 
sified cities; in one, employment in manu- 
facturing was predominant but less than 50 
per cent of the total and retail trade was 
second in importance, and in the other, retail 
trade was predominant and employment in 
manufacturing was more than 20 but less 
than 50 per cent of aggregate employment. 
In the first group are 22 cities over 100,000: 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Buffalo, Milwaukee, St. Louis, all over 
500,000; Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Newark, and Toledo, from 250,000 to 
500,000; and Charlotte, Fort Wayne, Hart- 
ford, Richmond, Scranton, Springfield 
(Massachusetts), Syracuse, Tacoma, Tampa 
and Wilmington in the group of 100,000 to 
250,000. In the second group are 27 cities 
over 100,000: Los Angeles, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, and San Francisco, all over 500,000; 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Columbus, Dallas, 
Denver, Houston, Kansas City (Missouri), 
Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Oak- 
land, Portland (Oregon), St. Paul, and Seat- 
tle, in the 250,000 to 500,000 group; and 
Albany, Des Moines, Duluth, Fort Worth, 
Jacksonville, Nashville, Omaha, Peoria, and 
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Spokane in the 100,000 to 250,000 group. 
OCCUPATION 


A second group of cities are classified on 
the basis of the occupation of residents as 
shown in the 1940 census of population. 


Education Center. Cities in which the 
total 1940 enrollment in schools of collegiate 
rank within the city totaled 20 per cent or 
more of the city’s population are classed as 
education centers. Most such institutions 
have a large number of out-of-town students 
who are not included in the census; hence 
the enrollment represents an addition to the 
population figure. None of the cities over 
100,000 are in this group, and only two 
(Berkeley, California, and Madison, Wis- 
consin) in the 50,000 to 100,000 group. Uni- 
versity towns generally are small and single 
in function, such as Ames, lowa;. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; and Columbia, Missouri. Even 
such a large university as Harvard is only a 
small part of the economy of the city of 
Cambridge and does not put that city in the 
education center class. Many of the educa- 
tion centers have characteristics similar to 
resort or retirement towns because there are 
a large number of retired professional peo- 
ple, and services (such as hotels and ladging 
houses) are important. 


Government Center. A city is classed as 
a government center if 15 per cent or more 
of the people who lived in the city and who 
were in the labor force were employed by a 
governmental unit. Many of these cities are 
state capitals while others have many fed- 
eral offices. Only four have populations 
over 100,000—Washington, Norfolk, Sacra- 
mento and San Diego. Fifteen other cities, 
all except one of them between 10,000 and 
25,000 population, are classed as govern- 
ment centers. Suburbs of a government cen- 
ter, such as Alexandria, Virginia, are not 
classified as such any more than suburbs of 
manufacturing cities are given special classi- 
fication based on employment of the central 
city. Retailing is the dominant employment 
in most cases but a few of them (Frankfort, 
Kentucky, and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
for example) have high manufacturing ra- 
tios. 


Mining. If 15 per cent or more of the 
resident-labor force reported mining as an 
occupation that city is classified as a mining 
town. Since actual mining activities usually 
tend to be carried on outside the corporate 
city limits it is the city where the miners 
reside that must be characterized as a min- 
ing town. None of the 29 cities classed as 
mining towns is over 100,000. In all mining 
towns a relatively large number of the labor 
force is employed in transportation. 


Transportation Center. A city is a trans- 
portation center if 25 per cent or more of 
the people who lived in the city and who 
were in the labor force reported transporta- 
tion as an occupation. There are only 12 
cities in the country in which occupations 
that come under this heading clearly domi- 
nate the city’s economy. The largest are 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, and Galveston, Texas 
in the 50,000 to 100,000 population group. 
The other cities are Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Ashtabula, Ohio; Brainerd, Minnesota; 
Cheyenne, Wyoming; Cleburne, Texas; Con- 
nellsville, Pennsylvania; Hornell, New 
York; North Platte, Nebraska; Parsons, 
Kansas; and Pocatello, Idaho. 


Amusement or Health Resort. Cities in 
which the manufacturing ratio was less than 
15 per cent and in which more than 10 per 
cent of the residents had occupations classi- 
fied in the following industry groups—eating 
and drinking places, hotels and lodging 
places, and amusement, recreation, and re- 
lated services—fall in this group. There are 
20 such cities in the country, and only one, 
Miami, Florida, has a population of more 
than 109,000. Cities of 25,000 to 100,000 
in this group are Atlantic City, New Jersey: 
Corpus Christi, Texas; Phoenix and Tucson 
Arizona; St. Petersburg, Florida; Miami 
Beach and West Palm Beach, Florida; 
Rochester, Minnesota; and Santa Barbara, 
California. Cities in the 10,000 to 25,000 
group are Clearwater, Daytona Beach, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fort Myers, St. Augus- 
tine, and Sarasota, Florida; Hot Springs, 
Arkansas; Merced and Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia; and Clovis, New Mexico. Some 
cities commonly identified as summer resort 
cities, such as Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
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Colorado Springs, Colorado, and Asheville, 
North Carolina, are classified as retail trade 
centers; the census data are as of April and 
therefore only identified the year-round re- 
sort centers. Inasmuch as resort cities are 
closely related in characteristics to the retail 
trade centers and perform essentially the 
same functions for their transient or retired 
inhabitants as the retail centers do for their 
market areas, this classification is essentially 
correct. The retail trade cities in farming 
areas tend to be retirement towns for farm- 
ers, yet their principal function is retail 
trade and they are classified as such. 


EMPLOY MENT-RESIDENCE 


A third group of cities, the dormitory 
type, are classified on the basis of the rela- 
tion between the number of people who work 
in a city and the number who live there. 

Dormitory. The employment-residence 
ratio is the ratio of the number employed in 
the city in manufacturing, retail and whole- 
sale trade, and service establishments in 
1939 to the total number of employed peo- 
ple who lived in the city. Most of the peo- 
ple who reside in a dormitory suburb work 
elsewhere. This class includes both the sub- 
urbs which have an employment-residence 
ratio of less than 40 per cent and a few in- 
dependent cities (i. e. cities not in metro- 
politan districts) which have an employ- 
ment-residence ratio of less than 40 per cent 
and in which the employments such as trans- 
portation, mining, and government, not 
shown by place of employment, were not 
large enough to bring the ratio up to 40 per 
cent. A dormitory city, however, is not 
necessarily without industry; for example, 
Maywood, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago, has 
an employment-residence ratio of only 21 
per cent but a manufacturing ratio of 49 
per cent. Three cities over 100,000 are dor- 
mitory cities (Long Beach, California; Som- 
erville, Massachusetts; and Yonkers, New 
York). A total of 163 other cities between 
10,000 and 100,000 are dormitory cities. 


CENTRAL CITIES AND SUBURBS 


Five types of cities are distinguished by 
use of the census classification of cities by 


metropolitan status and the employment- 
residence ratio: (1) independent city, not 
part of a United States census metropolitan 
district; (2) central city in a metropolitan 
district; or a suburb in a metropolitan dis- 
trict; (3) a dormitory or residential suburb; 
(4) a balanced suburb, (5) an employing 
suburb. With the exception of the dormi- 
tory cities which remain in the same cate- 
gory in both groups, all cities are further 
classified as to their metropolitan status. 


A metropolitan district is defined by the 
United States Bureau of the Census to in- 
clude all cities that had 50,000 or more pop- 
ulation in 1940. It also includes all adja- 
cent or contiguous minor civil divisions or 
incorporated places having a population of 
150 or more per square mile. The principal 
concentration or concentrations of popula- 
tion in each district is called the central city 
or cities; other incorporated places are sub- 
urbs. This classification permits some an- 
alysis of city types within a metropolitan 
district as defined by the census but it does © 
not cover all the possible relations between 
cities. 

There are other cities which have popula- 
tions less than 50,000 and hence are not 
classified as central cities but which have 
cities suburban to them as can be determined 
by the use of the employment-residence ra- 
tio. There are even a few cities that are 
“suburban” to industries in surrounding un- 
incorporated areas rather than to a central 
city; the workers live in the city and migrate 
daily to a place of employment outside the 
city limits. Thus some cities have larger 
populations during the evening hours than 
during the working hours, other cities have 
their largest populations during the day, but 
the daytime working population may not 
comprise the same people who live there at 
night. 

By setting up a ratio of the approximate 
number working in the city (aggregate em- 
ployment in manufacture, wholesale and re- 
tail trade, and service) to the number living 
in the city (employed labor force resident 
in a city), it is possible to determine the 
categories to which a suburb belongs. Cities 
that have a lower employment-residence 
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ratio than most independent-cities (below 
40 per cent) are termed dormitory or resi- 
dential suburbs (most of the people who 
reside in the suburb work elsewhere) ; those 
that have an employment-residence ratio 
that is approximately the same as that for 
most independent cities (40 to 55 per cent) 
are arbitrarily called balanced suburbs; and 
those that have a high employment-residence 
ratio (about 55 per cent) are employing su- 
burbs. Within each of these classes there is 
a wide variety of cities—the white-collar, 
the working-class, and the professional 
suburban towns, and these classes may be 
distinguished to some extent by the rent 
level of each city as shown in The Munici- 
pal Year Book, 1945. In the Boston metro- 
politan district the residential suburb of 
Brookline (employment-residence ratio of 
8) is a typical dormitory suburb; in the 
Detroit district, Pontiac (employment-resi- 
dence ratio of 64) is a typical employing 
suburb; in the Chicago district, Waukegan 
(employment-residence ratio of 47) is a typi- 
cal balanced suburb. 


More than one-half of the cities over 
10,000 population in the United States are 
independent cities, 16 per cent are central 
cities in metropolitan districts, and the re- 
maining 32 per cent are suburbs (see table). 
In the New England and Middle Atlantic 
states, which are the most densely populated 
regions, less than one-third of the cities over 
10,000 population are independent. In pro- 
portion to the number of metropolitan dis- 
tricts in the South there are in that region 
fewer suburban cities with more than 10,000 
population than in any other region. 


Nearly one-third of all cities with popula- 
tions over 10,000 are suburbs. Of these 333 
suburbs, 49 per cent are dormitory suburbs, 
32 per cent are employing suburbs, and 19 
per cent are balanced suburbs. The function 
of the suburb in relation to the metropolitan 
economy shows variations with geographic 
region. In the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states the number of employing 
suburbs is almost the same as the number of 
dormitory suburbs while in all other regions 
the dormitory type predominates. 

The central cities are primarily manufac- 


turing or diversified cities; the independent 
cities are more evenly distributed among the 
various types, and the number of independ- 
ent manufacturing cities is only slightly 
greater than the number of independent re- 
tail trade centers and the diversified (retail) 
cities (see table). Four-fifths of the employ- 
ing suburbs are manufacturing cities, and 
one-third of all the manufacturing cities in 
the United States are employing suburbs. 
Balanced suburbs are also primarily manu- 
facturing or industrial cities, but as in the 
central cities retail functions are also im- 
portant. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES 


This classification of cities shows that one- 
fourth of all cities over 10,000 population in 
the United States are manufacturing cities; 
a little more than one-fifth are either indus- 
trial cities or diversified cities in which re- 
tailing predominates; nearly one-sixth are 
dormitory cities; and the remainder have 
single functions such as mining, transporta- 
tion, education, or government (see table). 
The distribution of cities of different eco- 
nomic bases by geographic region and by 
population group is also shown in the table. 


Industry is concentrated in the New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic, and East North Cen- 
tral states (see table). More than four- 
fifths of the manufacturing cities are located 
in these regions. The Middle Atlantic states 
contain 84 or one-third of the total number 
of manufacturing cities in the United States; 
the East North Central states contain 41 or 
almost one-half of the industrial cities. The 
Western manufacturing and industrial cities 
are few, both as compared to the total num- 
ber of such cities in the United States and as 
compared with the total number of Western 
cities of all types. The Southern cities are 
predominantly retail trade centers or are 
diversified cities with retail trade of great 
importance. The New England cities show 
the least range in type, all except the resi- 
dential suburbs being characterized by some 
manufactures. .The cities in the West show 
the greatest range and contain all except the 
industrial type. 


The economic base of cities distributed by 
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population group shows that the great metro- 
politan centers (cities over 500,000) are 
almost all diversified cities. They are mature 
cities that probably began as trading centers, 
or small mill towns, but have extended and 
developed into the centers of banking, 
finance, commerce, and culture which domi- 
nate whole regions. As size decreases cities 
tend to become specialized. Cities between 
250,000 and 500,000 are similar to the largest 
urban centers. Between 25,000 and 250,000 
the number of manufacturing and industrial 
cities becomes approximately equal to the 
number of diversified cities and retail trade 
centers. Some of these cities are the retail 
trade centers in agricultural states, carrying 
on some manufacturing designed primarily 
for the immediate region; others are farm 
towns which in recent years due to the de- 
centralization of industry have acquired 
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manufacturing and other functions; some 
are the newer highly industralized cities such 
as the automobile or rubber manufacturing 
cities. Below 25,000 population there are 
more retail trade and diversified centers 
than industrial centers. This group contains 
many of the specialized industrial or manu- 
facturing suburbs and the isolated rural 
trade centers. Three-fourths of the residen- 
tial cities are under 25,000 population. Most 
of the single-function cities, such as educa- 
tion centers, resort towns, wholesale cities, 
mining towns, and transportation centers, 
are concentrated in this population group. 
Space limitations prevent listing in this 
article the names of all cities according to 
their chief economic base. Such data together 
with related information are presented in 
detail in the 1945 edition of The Municipal 
Year Book for 1,041 cities over 10,000. 


Effect of War Industry On a Small City 


By STANLEY PINEL* 


Director, Department of Public Works of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, Willow Run, Michigan 


What happens to the services and finances of a city of 12,000 inhabitants 
when a war plant with 46,000 workers is built just outside the city limits? 


HE SUDDEN development of a 

gigantic war industry like the Willow 

Run bomber plant brought many head- 
aches to the municipal officials of the quiet 
midwestern educational and agricultural cen- 
ter of Ypsilanti, Michigan. The demand for 
public services and the need for additional 
facilities increased tremendously. Current 
budgets were sorely strained because munici- 
pal revenues could not be immediately in- 
creased. During 1941 and 1942 when the 
$100,000,000 plant, the $26,000,000 system 
of access highways leading to it, and the 
$19,000,000 federal public housing project 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Pinel held engineering posi- 
tions with city and state governments and with 
private engineering firms, 1919-30; was management 
engineer, Griffenhagen & Associates, 1930-35; prin- 
cipal engineer, city of Louisville, Kentucky, 1935- 
37; research director, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation 1937-41; and more recently was consultant 
to the War Production Board before taking his 
present position. 


were under construction, the population of 
Ypslanti bounded from 12,000 to 18,500. 
This increase of more than 50 per cent had 
to be absorbed in existing housing because 
wartime restrictions made new construction 
almost impossible. Families doubled up or 
crowded into smaller quarters in order to 
rent rooms. Basements and attics were con- 
verted into dwelling spaces. 

The city quickly reached the saturation 
point and overflowed into the suburban areas 
between Ypsilanti and the plant and between 
the city and the federal housing community. 
These areas had already been subdivided but 
had no water or sewerage services. There 
was a rush to erect new houses in this strate- 
gic location. Some were completed but many 
had only the basements constructed when 
the necessary building materials could no 
longer be secured. The basements were sim- 
ply roofed over and occupied as dwellings. 
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Elsewhere trailer camps grew up and far- 
mers’ yards became dotted with privately- 
owned trailers. 

The only governmental services available 
in these areas were the township and county 
police, road, and health services, such as 
were provided for all rural districts. This 
outlying area desperately needed help from 
Ypsilanti on sanitary and public health 
services and on fire protection but the city’s 
facilities were already overburdened. The 
federal public housing community had ex- 
cellent sanitary facilities and adequate police 
and fire protection, but under the existing 
legislation it was not permitted to provide 
facilities or services outside of the housing 
site. After two attempts to incorporate the 
suburban area the township officials secured 
federal assistance in constructing a water 
distribution system for a small portion of 
this area, part of the water being supplied 
by the city and part by the FPHA housing 
community. 


MUNICIPAL SERVICES 


Ypsilanti had particularly serious short- 
ages in hospital, police detention, school, 
water supply, and recreational facilities. To 
overcome these deficiencies federal assistance 
was secured and some improvements were 
started immediately ; others were delayed for 
one reason or another and were never carried 
out. Nevertheless, the city secured more 
than $700,000 worth of improvements at a 
cost of about $200,000. This article reviews 
briefly some of the adjustments that were 
made in the municipal services and finances 
of Ypsilanti, a small city within three miles 
of a war plant employing 46,000 workers. 

Police. The influx of workers into the 
Willow Run area immediately created a 
serious police problem in Ypsilanti. The 
force of 16 men could not keep order and 
prevent depredations not only because of 
the increased population within the city 
limits but also because of the thousands of 
transients who invaded the city during their 
leisure hours in search of relaxation and en- 
tertainment. The police department was 
promptly reorganized and increased in size 
to 28 full-time employees. This reorganiza- 


tion was well conceived and well carried out 
and the situation was promptly brought 
under control. In 1944 the number of police 
investigations were 50 per cent and arrests 
nearly 100 per cent above comparable figures 
for 1942. The increase in police expendi- 
tures was financed through an increase in 
fines and fees ($42,938 in 1944 as compared 
with $7,886 in 1941) and the income from 
parking meters which were installed during 
this period. 

Schools. School enrollment increased only 
6 per cent but this was enough to crowd ex- 
isting buildings beyond capacity. A great 
increase in the number of high school pupils 
from outside the city was partially offset by 
high school pupils who dropped out of school 


_ to work in the bomber plant and other local 


industries. The elementary and high schools 
operated by Michigan State Normal College 
also were overcrowded. None of the schools, 
however, operated on a double-session basis 
except one in the Negro district of the city. 
The school system undertook as a new 
activity the operation of two nursery schools, 
financed by the Federal Works Agency, to 
provide care for the young children of work- 
ing mothers. The increase in educational 
costs was financed in part by state aid which 
is based on enrollment and amounts to nearly 
one-half of the total expenditures of the 
local school system. Four rooms were added 
to one school building near the colored hous- 
ing projects at a cost of $64,760, the city 
paying $17,000 and the federal government 
$47,760. 

Health, Recreation, and Welfare. The 
municipal hospital was enlarged with a 150- 
bed addition at a cost of $505,000. The cost 
to the city was only $144,000 since the re- 
mainder was financed by a federal grant. 
The lack of any recreational facilities out- 
side of Ypsilanti, except for a few taverns, 
made the city the logical center of amuse- 
ment and entertainment for the thousands 
of strangers in the community. Park, play- 
ground, and school facilities were put to 
maximum use, and generous local contribu- 
tions enabled the city to establish a com- 
munity center. Municipal and school recrea- 
tion expenditures more than doubled, but 
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this increase was partly offset by the decline 
in relief costs from $9,000 in 1941 to $500 
in 1944. 


Utilities. The capacity of the city-owned 
water and gas utilities was inadequate to 
meet local demands to say nothing of the 
insistent requests for service from beyond 
the city limits. The existing water supply 
from wells was inadequate even before the 
influx. The city, however, supplied water to 
the bomber piant during the construction 
period by means of a new 10-inch main con- 
structed by the federal government. Three 
new wells were drilled at a cost of $58,250, 
with the city paying $42,000 and the federal 
government $16,250. A water gas addition 
to the gas plant was financed entirely by the 
city from utility revenues. 

Sewer rental income increased with the 
additional consumption of water and this 
met the extra cost of operating the sewage 
disposal plant. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCES 


The city’s greatest concern during the 
boom was financing the extra services. The 
cost of such activities as pavement and 
sewer maintenance, street lighting, and fire 
protection were not affected except by in- 
creased wage and salary rates. Wages in the 
area increased almost at once to the Detroit 
level and unskilled labor jumped from 60 to 
90 and 95 cents an hour. Salaries of most 
city employees were increased at least 20 
per cent. Expenditures for other activities 
such as public health, police protection, 
recreation, and education increased pro- 
portionately or slightly more rapidly than 
the population. The cost of refuse collection 
also increased. 

The total municipal operating budget in- 
creased from $450,720 for 1941-42 to $1,- 
040,800 for 1943-44 and the school budget 
jumped from $282,755 to $348,922 dur- 
ing the same period. Since there was little 
new construction a substantial increase in 
the tax rate might have been expected. But 
at the time the bomber plant was started a 
systematic reassessment was underway and 
valuations were increased from $10,600,626 
in 1941 to $15,249,650 in 1944. The com- 


bined city and school tax rate in 1941 was 
$28 per $1,000 and in 1944 it was $32.25 
which was slightly lower than the rate in 
1942 and 1943. 

Some municipal services were financed 
by methods that brought in revenue with 
the increase in population. For example, 
parking meter and sewer rental revenues 
tended to keep pace with increased police 
and sewage disposal costs. This fact has 
been used by some Ypsilanti officials as a 
justification for the financing of municipal 
services through special charges. 


DEMOBILIZATION 


The bomber plant began to make impor- 
tant layoffs in April, 1945, and workers con- 
tinue to leave the Willow Run and Ypsilanti 
areas, although there is no indication that 
the population will decrease soon to the pre- 
war level. Demobilization has had little 
effect on the operation of municipal services. 
Since municipal departments had been con- 
siderably understaffed it is probable that 
there will be a considerable lag in decreas- 
ing the number of city employees. Another 
reason for this lag is that most municipal 
facilities had been inadequate in 1941 and 
even if the population drops to 1941 levels 
it is not likely that there will be any surplus 
municipal facilities. 


In some respects a wartime expansion does 
not create the demand for additional facili- 
ties that would be experienced in normal 
times. Had private developers been free to 
erect new housing, the city might have had 
to provide new pavements, sewers, water 
lines, street lighting, fire stations, schools, 
parks, and other improvements to serve 
newly developed areas. Because private con- 
struction was limited the city was able to 
provide most of the necessary utility and 
other services. 


The future of Ypsilanti and of the whole 
Willow Run area depends considerably on 
the use to which the bomber plant is put 
after the war. Most local people are opti- 
mistic and postwar thinking is in terms of 
preparing to meet the demands of a per- 
manent change in the community from an 
agricultural and educational center to an 
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industrial area. Most city officials believe 
that the postwar expansion, which is certain 
to come for Ypsilanti if the plant is used 
and the federal temporary housing dis- 
mounted according to plan, can be handled 
on a much better and sounder basis than the 
earlier expansion required in a period of 
hurried defense preparations. 

If the worst happens and the plant is 
abandoned the city will continue to enjoy 
worth-while improvements which were se- 
cured at very little cost and which were 


needed prior to the coming of the bomber 
plant. It is true that operating costs have 
had to be increased and that they cannot 
be reduced to the prewar level, but the gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that the higher 
standard of service is very welcome. 

Probably the best result of this experience 
is the awakening of Ypsilanti from its pre- 
war lethargy. The government is undoubt- 
edly better administered than it was four 
years ago. There is an awareness of the need 
for sound municipal planning. 


The Fine Art of Issuing Orders 


By HERBERT A. SIMON* 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 


Orders put the wheels under municipal administration and the full bene- 
fit of good administrative organization and sound programming will be 
realized only if orders are issued with the proper spirit and artistry. 


HE ART of issuing orders consists 

largely in knowing when not to issue 

them. In any organization the execu- 
tive must issue orders from time to time, 
but the more effective the organization 
scheme, and the more effective the planning 
procedures, the fewer will be the number 
of specific orders required. Orders issued by 
the chief executive will relate not only to 
the specific procedures which should govern 
the activities of departments but particu- 
larly to the procedures governing contacts 
between different departments. A number of 
cities have found it desirable to codify the 
more permanent administrative orders gov- 
erning procedures and to issue them as 
administrative codes or manuals. Adminis- 
trative codes and manuals are more fully 
discussed later in this article. 


Of a somewhat different nature are orders 
issued in response to emergency needs for 
action. Such orders may secure the removal 
of a dead animal or may bring the report 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Simon, who holds a grad- 
uate degree in political science from the University 
of Chicago, was a staff member of the International 
City Managers’ Association, 1937-39; a staff mem- 
ber of the Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, 1939-42; and has been in his 
present position since September, 1942. 


of a burglary to the attention of the proper 
police officer. Similar orders may be needed 
to deal with more serious emergencies: a 
windstorm, a flood or a conflagration. 


Though the particular occasion when such 
orders will be needed cannot be anticipated, 
yet general procedures for handling the “un- 
expected” should be as carefully planned 
and thought out in advance as is the com- 
prehensive budget and work program. When- 
ever a matter requiring official attention 
occurs with a sufficient degree of frequency 
—however unpredictable the individual oc- 
currence—regular methods can be worked 
out for dealing with it which will require 
a minimum of executive consideration when 
each individual case occurs. Thus the han- 
dling of the most common types of citizen 
complaints and reports of criminal acts can 
be regularized so as to require little or no 
attention of the chief executive. 


ORDERS AND WISHES 


An order is not, or should not be, simply 
a wish. Its purpose and function is to bring 
about or to confirm some change in the 
activity of the operating personnel. Unless 
it accomplishes this, it is useless. 
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Order issuing should be sharply distin- 
guished from executive wish-thinking. Per- 
haps the chief administrator, while on an 
inspection tour of the city hall, is impressed 
bv the dinginess of departmental offices. 
When he returns to his office, he dictates the 
following “order” to his secretary: 


“To all departments: The physical ap- 
pearance of offices in the city hall is such as 
to create a decidedly unfavorable impression 
on citzens who transact business in city 
offices. Each department is hereby explicitly 
instructed that its offices must be kept at 
all times in good order, that desks must be 
neat, floors well swept and varnished, walls 
and ceilings clean and painted. All depart- 
ments will henceforth be held strictly ac- 
countable for the appearance and condition 
of their offices.” 


This “order” expresses a very laudable 
aim: the city hall should be kept in a neat 
and attractive condition. But is the order 
the method best calculated to bring about 
the desired result? Do the departments 
have budget authorizations adequate to keep 
floors swept and varnished, and walls and 
ceilings painted? Is this matter within their 
jurisdiction at all, or is there a separate 
maintenance department which must at 
least share the responsibility? For how 
long a period of time will the order produce 
any visible effect on the behavior of the 
staffs of city departments? 

That such an order would be issued with- 
cut previous consideration of the questions 
just raised might seem improbable; yet the 
above example is based upon an actual oc- 
currence in an administrative organization. 
It well illustrates the typical characteristics 
of executive “wish-thinking”: “Something 
needs to be done! Very well, I will order 
it done—and then consider it as good as 
done.” Every executive has lapses in which 
he mistakes the wish for the deed, an error 
for which he must be constantly alert when 
he is issuing orders. If the chief adminis- 
trator keeps the following principles in mind 
in issuing orders, this particular difficulty 
can be minimized: . 

1. No order should be issued until it has 
been determined that the recipient of the 


order has the authority and the means at 
his disposal to carry it out without neglect- 
ing other duties which have been imposed 
on him. 

2. Every order must be written in the 
language best calculated to impress it on 
the minds (and habits!) of its recipients. 
An order to day laborers should not be ex- 
pressed in department-head language. Usu- 
ally it is impossible to express an order too 
simply. 

3. Every order must be communicated 
in some fashion which will bring it forcibly 
to the attention of the persons who are ex- 
pected to obey it. A bulletin board may be 
a satisfactory place for certain orders, if 
the persons affected read that board regu- 
larly. Orders should not be expected to 
simply trickle down through department 
heads to their subordinates. If they are 
intended for all employees, all should gen- 
erally be supplied with copies. 

4. There is a limit (and a very low limit) 
to the rate at which employees can absorb 
new orders. Case workers in welfare depart- 
ments have often been swamped with piles 
of eligibility rules and “interpretations” of 
rules, which have remained unread on their 
desks. An unread order will not be obeyed. 

5. If an order is expected to have more 
than temporary effect, it must be incor- 
porated in some kind of permanent manual 
available to the persons affected by it, and 
must be made the subject of -periodic in- 
service training procedures. 

6. An order is a “last resort.” Before 
issuing an order, the executive should ex- 
plore all other possible means of bringing 
about the desired change—particularly in- 
service training. 

7. An order should be thought of as a 
product to be “sold,” and full use should 
be made of modern advertising techniques. 
An attractive poster with a three word cap- 
tion often proves more effective than a pre- 
cisely worded “directive.” The language of 
soap ads may lack legal precision, but it 
sells soap. 

Evidence of the validity of these prin- 
ciples is provided by the development dur- 
ing the past generation of accident preven- 
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tion methods. Experts in the field of indus- 
trial safety have learned by experience that 
the order: “You are forbidden to operate 
this machine without first placing the guard 
in position” is an ineffectual way of bring- 
ing about the desired result. Hence, they 
now concentrate their efforts on training 
programs and advertising programs in place 
of orders. Military administrators, too, have 
long been aware of the limits of order giv- 
ing. Military field orders specify what the 
subordinate is to do: he is expected to know 
how to do it. The “how to” is imparted to 
him in the training he receives before he is 
placed in the field. 


THe Use or AUTHORITY 


Another point must be kept constantly 
in mind when issuing orders: the executive 
must not lean too heavily on his authority 
to put his orders across—he must not too 
frequently “pull rank” on his subordinates. 
Mary Follett, in her stimulating writings on 
management, has suggested the ideal to be 
aimed at.’ She insists that an order should 
be obeyed not because of the authority of 
the order-giver, but because the order is 
recognized as correct by the persons to whom 
it is issued. Every administrative problem 
has a “best” solution, the merits of which 
will be recognized by almost everyone con- 


See, particularly, Dynamic Administration (New 
York: Harper*and Brothers, 1942), Chapters 2, 7, 
12, and 13. 


cerned once it has been discovered and an- 
alyzed. The task of the administrator, un- 
der this conception, is to help his subordi- 
nates discover the “best” solution, to reach 
with them an agreement on it, and to trans- 
late it into an order. 

While this conception of order-giving may 
reflect an ideal of friendly, cooperative, in- 
telligent administration which cannot always 
be attained fully in practice, still it sets a 
goal at which the administrator may well 
aim. In the first place, subordinate status 
creates in most men a certain amount of 
resentment—often in direct -proportion to 
the subordinate’s intelligence and initiative. 
This resentment is minimized when the su- 
perior and his subordinates focus their 
attention on carrying out a joint task—on 
finding the right solution—instead of con- 
cerning themselves with questions of au- 
thority and status. This has an equally 
favorable effect on the superior, for under 
these circumstances he is not likely to issue 
a hasty or ill-advised order.merely to “show 
who’s boss.” 

In so far as the chief administrator can 
educate his staff to this “best single solu- 
tion” idea he will find that he has lightened 
not only his task of direction, but that of 
coordination as well. For when employees 
are concentrating on getting a job done, 
they are in a frame of mind to coordinate 
their activities spontaneously without indulg- 
ing in jurisdictional disputes to assert au- 
thority and maintain prestige. 





The mayor was officiating at a council meeting. A very agile member was con- 
stantly interrupting when the mayor was on his feet. The mayor interposed, “Let one 


”? 


fool speak at a time. 
then.” 


The opposition member at once replied, “Certainly. Go on, 


x* * * 


Confusion of the words “morality” and “mayoralty” is not surprising. 

A self-made mayor, anxious to inform his successor that the office he was about 
to take on was no sinecure, said: “The duties of the morality are very onious.” 

A councilman, upon being installed in the office of mayor, made the following 
remarkable declaration: “Gentlemen, I am taking upon myself the morality for the 


first time.” 


* * * 


Candidates for a job were being interviewed for an appointment. The city 


manager asked the candidate: 
“Are you temperate?” 


“No, sir,’ came the reply. “I am on the permanent staff.” 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 














Revising Zoning Ordinances 


What tests can be used to determine the 
need for revision of a zoning ordinance; 
if revision is needed, what is the pro- 
cedure? 


M UNICIPAL officials see a need for 
revising many of the zoning ordinances 
drafted 15 or 20 years ago, some of them 
dating back almost 30 years. Of the 1,700 
to 2,000 zoning ordinances in the United 
States, many were adopted during the 
twenties. A number of these ordinances re- 
flect the optimistic and speculative psychol- 
ogy of the period in which they were 
adopted. It was believed that the extensive 
growth which occurred in American cities 
from 1910 to 1930 would continue. Most 
of the zoning ordinances enacted during that 
period set aside areas for industry, com- 
merce, and multiple-family use which could 
not possibly be so used. These remain the 
derelict areas in our cities, not needed for the 
use to which they were allocated, and be- 
cause of this mis-zoning not suitable for any 
other purpose. 


Although there are no absolute rules by 
which to determine whether a zoning ordi- 
nance is obsolete, it can be assumed fairly 
safely that most of-the ordinances in this 
country do need some revision—a number 
of them require complete restudy and re- 
drafting. 

Here are some of the tests than can be 
used to determine whether the zoning ordi- 
nance of any particular city should be re- 
drafted: How many zoning changes have 
taken place by official acts of the legislative 
body? How many zoning variances have 
there been? How many nonconforming uses 
have developed since the adoption of the 
zoning ordinance? Determine the areas used 
for various purposes at the time of the adop- 








tion of the ordinance; determine the areas 
allocated to various uses in the ordinance; 
how are the areas now used? If 3 per cent 
of the city’s area was used, with 10 per cent 
zoned, for industrial purposes at the time of 
the adoption of the ordinance, and if pres- 
ent studies show that only 3% per cent of 
the city’s area is used for industrial pur- 
poses, there is something definitely wrong 
with the zoning. The same applies to com- 
mercial uses and multiple-residence purposes 

Numerous examples of bad zoning could 
be cited. For instance, it was found in one 
city that 50 per cent of the area is used for 
single-family dwellings but only 20 per cent 
is so zoned. With 4 per cent of the city’s 
area used for commercial and industrial pur- 
poses, 17 per cent is so zoned. Obviously, 
rational revision of the zoning ordinance 
means returning a number of so-called com- 
mercial areas to residential use. Figures are 
available to show how much land is used 
in the average city for commercial and in- 
dustrial purposes. In many American cities 
approximately 2 per cent of the city’s area is 
devoted to commercial use and about 4 per 
cent to industrial use. Another way of 
measuring commercial areas is by frontage. 
Studies have shown that 40 feet of business 
frontage per 100 persons is more than ample. 

If in an average community the actual 
amount of land zoned for commercial or in- 
dustrial purposes bears no reasonable rela- 
tionship to averages over the country, or no 
reasonable relationship to the existing land 
uses in that community, there is something 
wrong with the zoning ordinance and it 
should be redrafted. 

Having made these studies and having 
determined that rezoning is necessary, how 
does one go about a rezoning program? It 
must be remembered that zoning is not plan- 
ning, that the zoning ordinance is merely a 
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legal tool which is used to give effect to the 
underlying land-use plan. City officials who 
believe they have done a planning job 
through zoning are mistaken. Cities which 
have attempted to zone without making basic 
studies are quite likely to get bad zoning. 
When the zoning ordinance was first adopted 
it is possible that the city prepared exten- 
sive surveys of land use, assessed valuation, 
population, nonconforming uses, etc. These 
studies should be brought up to date. A 
rational land-use plan for the community 
should be prepared. The word “rational” is 
emphasized because the land-use plan should 
be related to the present and future needs 
of the community. A city with a present 
population of 10,000 which may eventually 
grow to 15,000 would be very foolish to 
adopt a land-use plan or zoning ordinance 
that would permit the housing of 150,000. 

The city will make a wise investment if it 
obtains competent assistance in the redraft- 
ing of its zoning ordinance.—WaALTER H. 
BLUCHER, executive director, American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials. 


Charges for Outside Sewerage Service 


Do cities generally charge for sewerage serv- 
ice outside the city limits? If so, on what 
basis are charges made? 

ost of the larger cities charge neigh- 

boring municipalities for sewerage 
service. The charge is designed to meet the 
cost of service and ordinarily takes into ac- 
count the original investment in intercepting 
sewers and treatment works as well as the 
cost of maintenance and operation. 

A variety of bases are used for outside 
sewerage charges. A number of cities, Akron, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Los Angeles, and Phila- 
delphia for example, base their charges on 
the amount of sewage flow into their respec- 
tive sewerage systems. The quantities can 
be determined by gauges established at the 
point of delivery and at the entrance to the 
treatment plant. 


Other cities base their charges on the 
amount of water used. Morristown, New 
Jersey, charges a fixed percentage of the 
water bill. The cities of East Cleveland and 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, pay the city of 
Cleveland 34 cents per 1,000 cubic feet of 
water. Still other cities charge on the basis 
of the proportion of their area to the total 
area served by the sewage disposal plant. 
Rochester, New York, uses this system for 
some suburbs while charging other suburbs 
from eight to ten cents for each foot of sani- 
tary sewer in use. Lucus County, Ohio, con- 
tributes to the cost of Toledo’s pumping 
station and sewer construction costs on an 
area basis. The county also pays charges 
for all new connections, and in addition 
contributes to operating costs on the basis 
of the ratio of sewage flow from the county 
outside of Toledo to the total flow from both 
county and city sewers. Somewhat similar 
bases of charges are used in Akron’s agree- 
ments with the county and a village. 


A connection charge may be based upon 
the proportion of the population within each 
unit as related to the total population served 
by the sewerage system with costs recalcu- 
lated every 10 years on the basis of changing 
census figures. In St. Louis this type of 
annual charge is made and satellite munici- 
palities are also assessed connection charges 
which take into account construction and 
maintenance costs. The outside municipali- 
ties also agree to contribute to the recon- 
struction of any sewer to which they make 
connection and to share in the construction 
of any treatment and pumping plants that 
St. Louis may be required to provide. 

Other provisions sometimes included in 
contracts for sewer service cover such matters 
as renewal; the exclusion of storm water from 
the sewerage system; approval of plans and 
standards of construction; inspection of 
facilities; maintenance of certain records; 
and prohibiting the municipality receiving 
sewerage service from allowing another city 
to connect with its sewers. 





Other inquiries recently were answered by the International City Managers’ Association 
on smoke abatement, junior police, and transite sewer pipe. PuBLIC MANAGEMENT read- 
ers concerned with these problems may secure copies of ICMA’s replies upon request. 
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Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


urplus Property. The Surplus Prop- 
S erty Board has issued regulation No. 
5 providing for the sale of surplus non- 
industrial real property to cities on a high 
priority basis and at discounts when the 
properties are to be used for public educa- 
tional and health purposes. Surplus real 
property disposed of for health and educa- 
tion may be sold “at the current market 
value less any discount which the board may 
allow because of the benefits which have 
accrued or may accrue to the United States 
by such use,” or may be donated if the 
property has no commercial value or the cost 
of care, handling, and disposition would ex- 
ceed the estimated proceeds. Applications 
for discounts are to be filed with the Surplus 
Property Board, Washington, D. C., and ac- 
cording to regulations must “show the way 
in which the United States will be benefited 
by the proposed use,” and “how the prop- 
erty will be employed for education or health 
purposes.” 


Municipal purchasing of surplus is ex- 
pected to pick up after July 25 when the 
first notices of available items will be sent by 
the various disposal agencies to munici- 
palities which have filled out Form SPB-7 
listing their specific requirements. The no- 
tices from many of the regional offices will 
show the prices and perhaps the locations of 
many of the items. . Municipalities are ex- 
pected to use SPB’s Handbooks of Standards 
for Describing Surplus Property, a list of 
which may be secured from the SPB or from 
the Government Printing Office. 


All protective properties of the Office of 
Civilian Defense were transferred to the De- 
partment of Commerce on June 30 when 
OCD was terminated. The Surplus Property 
Office is working out a method to permit 
municipalities to purchase OCD-owned items 
which cities need and have on loan from the 
OCD. 


Social Security. The new Wagner Bill 


(S. 1050) in the Senate and the identical 
bill (H. R. 3293) introduced in the House 
by Congressmen Dingel would revise the So- 
cial Security Act to authorize the Social 
Security Board to enter into contracts with 
states and local governments to provide in- 
surance coverage. These governmental units 
would pay the employer’s contribution and 
collect the contribution from employees. 


Allocation of Federal Admissions 
Tax to Cities Proposed 


FTER the war the present federal ad- 
missions tax now collected and used 
entirely for national purposes should be con- 
tinued at the present rate, but the proceeds, 
less the costs of administration, should be 
allocated to the cities and other incorporated 
places in which collected and to counties. 
This proposal to meet the urgent revenue 
needs of cities was made by William Ander- 
son, head of the department of political 
science, University of Minnesota, in the 
June, 1945, issue of Minnesota Municipali- 
ties. 


Admissions taxes collected by the federal 
government in 1944 amounted to $205,000,- 
000. Since the present rates were in effect 
for only three months in 1944, Professor 
Anderson estimates that for the fiscal year, 
1945 total collections may be as much as 
$275,000,000 or even $300,000,000. The 
allocations would not. be enough to make up 
the current deficiencies in revenue from the 
property tax in urban areas, writes Professor 
Anderson, but they would represent substan- 
tial amounts, varying on a per capita basis 
for urban populations from about $2 up to 
perhaps $5 or $6. The amount of the ad- 
missions tax collected in 1944 is shown by 
states in the annual report of the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue. 


Arguments by Professor Anderson in favor 
of some such action on the part of the na- 
tional government are: 
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1. The national government has been increas- 
ing the amounts of. tax exempt property held by 
it within cities and other incorporated places. 
. .. Furthermore, the cities are providing many 


services for the national government, such as © 


police and fire protection, streets, and other 
functions. Cities of all sizes, but especially the 
larger ones, have become important centers of 
national administration. . . . The city streets 
and sidewalks are post-roads no less than the 
rural roads and highways are. The many na- 
tional agencies located in urban places benefit 
directly and indirectly from all the urban gov- 
ernmental services. Just as the national govern- 
ment makes a substantial financial contribution 
to the support of the municipal services in 
Washington, D. C., so it must begin to make 
some substantial contribution to the urban serv- 
ices in American cities generally. 


2. The national government has in effect 
recognized the increasing financial plight of 
cities. Reference can be made, for example, to 
the Gulick-Groves-Newcomer Report. . . . The 
states also are slowly coming around to the view 
that they have an obligation to cities, and that 
their fiscal policies in recent decades have un- 
duly reduced the tax revenues of urban places, 
in order to give state aid for education and 
other services in rural areas. The nation and 
the states cannot go on indefinitely reducing the 
tax resources of urban places without endanger- 
ing the whole system of urban self-government. 


3. The cities, through their leagues and in 
other ways, are constantly importuning the na- 
tional government and their several states to do 
something for their financial relief. It is no 
longer just a theory that cities are without 
adequate means for the support of their services. 
It is a very serious condition. It came out most 
strikingly during the depression when the state 
and national governments had to step in to give 
help, and the same condition is going to recur 
when the war is over. There is no chance what- 
ever that the leading cities will be able to go 
into large-scale projects of urban development, 
or even to catch up on war-deferred mainte- 
nance, without some definite financial relief. 
The property tax will not be able to carry much 
more load than it is carrying at present. The 
large cities, those that are the centers of metro- 
politan areas, are going to be particularly hard 
hit in the post-war period. 


4. The admissions tax is a “natural” for all 
urban places. Nearly all the revenue that is 
raised by this tax is put in by the residents of 
the cities concerned. To the extent that it comes 
from those who live in the suburbs, it repre- 
sents only a small part of the just return that 
suburban dwellers should give the cities for the 
services they receive from the central cities. 
Thousands of them work daily in the city and 
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get all the benefits of the urban services, yet 
make no contribution to the city’s expenses. . . . 

Professor Anderson rejects the idea that 
the cities be authorized to levy an additional 
tax to be collected along with the federal 
admissions tax or separately because “the 
present rate is about high enough. Also, it 
is uniform throughout the nation .. .” He 
also objects to allocating such money for 
some special function because “it is the gen- 
eral revenues of urban places that need re- 
plenishing the most.” 


City Sets Up Central Library, 
Research, and Information Service 


ae City, Missouri, has set up a 
new department of research and in- 
formation to serve as a municipal reference 
library, to handle complaints and requests 
for service, and to centralize all research 
activity of the city. The department has 
eight full-time employees and an annual 
budget of approximately $22,000. 


The central reference library has been 
created by consolidating all department li- 
braries except that of the city counselor. 
Books and magazines for all departments 
are purchased by and cleared through the 
reference library to eliminate duplication. 
The first task of the librarian and her assist- 
ant has been to catalog existing reference 
material of a basic and specialized charac- 
ter which has been of limited usefulness 
either because it was not known to exist or 
could not be located when needed. The 
library will also sort and file data currently 
collected by the various departments and 
undertake minor investigations. 


The public relations and information serv- 
ice operates the information desk in the main 
lobby of the city hall, acquaints citizens 
with the functioning of their municipal gov- 
ernment, and will prepare the city’s annual 
report and the reports of the various depart- 
ments. The information desk in the lobby 
receives citizens’ service requests and com- 
plaints which are referred to the proper de- 
partment for action and for report back to 
the desk. The information officer then tele- 
phones or writes the complaining citizen to 
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inquire if the matter has been taken care of 
in a satisfactory way. Groups of school chil- 
dren are shown the city hall offices and ar- 
rangements made for them to talk with key 
people in the city government. Slides, mo- 
vies, and recordings are often used in ex- 
plaining the operation of the city government 
to school children. Citizen groups of various 
kinds are given every opportunity to satisfy 
their interest in local government and per- 
sons and delegations from outside the city 
are shown the projects of particular interest 
to them. 

All of the research work undertaken by the 
city will be centralized in this new depart- 
ment. The city planning commission may 
call for a housing market study, the per- 
sonnel department for an analysis of experi- 
ence with service rating forms, the depart- 
ment of welfare for a sociological analysis 
of a problem area, and public works depart- 
ment for a population estimate in contem- 
plation of building a new sewer system. Like- 
wise, the city manager may call for a cost 
analysis of the city’s recreational program 
or a study of the possible effect of a tax on 
gross sales of manufacturing concerns. These 
are some examples of the type of research 
work the department is performing for the 
city manager and the several departments. 


Another type of research work upon which 
the staff has been spending much time re- 
lates to the city as an industrial center. A 
study has been made of the agricultural 
products which come into Kansas City, 
where they come from, and what happens 
to them when they arrive. A similar analysis 
of the industries and wholesale houses now 
located in the city is in process. Likewise, 
a study on the costs of operating in various 
industrial districts in and around Kansas 
City is nearing completion. When this pre- 
liminary work is finished a thorough indus- 
try-by-industry analysis will be made of the 
locational advantages of Kansas City. The 
information, when assembled and analyzed, 
will be made available to interested individ- 
uals and organizations and will also be used 
by the city in determining municipal policy. 

The director of the new department is W. 
D. Bryant, who holds a Ph.D. degree from 
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New York University and for the past one 
and a half years was principal planner with 
the city plan commission. Dr. Bryant has 
been a regional business consultant with the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
head of the research and statistics section 
of the New York State Division of Housing, 
and on the staff of New York University’s 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion—L. P. CookINGHAM, city manager, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


New Sources of Revenue Adopted 
By Many Cities in 1944 

Nagi cities, or 10 per cent of the 

cities of 10,000 or more population 
which reported information to The Munici- 
pal Year Book, 1945, indicated that a new 
locally-collected revenue was adopted during 
1944 or that some old source other than the 
property tax had been increased. Service 
charges for refuse collection and sewer use 
are important revenue sources, and various 
amusement taxes and licenses were widely 
adopted. 

Among the cities adopting refuse collec- 
tion service charges for garbage alone or for 
all refuse were Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Columbus, Ohio; Aliquippa, Greensburg, 
Jeannette, and Washington, Pennsylvania; 
Guthrie and Shawnee, Oklahoma; Long 
Branch, New Jersey; Lodi and South Pasa- 
dena, California; Panama City, Florida; 
Grosse Pointe and Traverse City, Michigan; 
Beatrice, Nebraska; Sweetwater, Texas; and 
Sunnsyside and Vancouver, Washington. In 
Fort Worth, Texas, reuse collection charges 
adopted the previous year but put into ef- 
fect in 1944 indicated that the city would 
receive an annual income of $264,000 from 
this source. South Pasadena anticipates $28,- 
000 and Guthrie $15,000 a year from refuse 
collection charges. Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, increased its service charges for refuse 
collection to make revenue to cover operating 
costs. 

The largest city to adopt a sewer rental 
ordinance was Philadelphia which provided 
for a sliding scale of rates based on the con- 
sumption of water. Waco, Texas, adopted 
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sewer service charges which will be added 
to water bills with the monthly charge vary- 
ing from 30 cents for one or two fixtures up 
to $1.20 for 20 fixtures. Rates charged out- 
side the city limits are 50 per cent higher. 


Several cities adopted new licenses or in- 
creased the amount of old license fees. De- 
troit increased its license fee for 43 of the 
98 activities licensed by the city; an in- 
creased revenue of $200,000 a year is antici- 
pated. Sacramento, California, revised its 
license fee upward to increase the revenue 
from this source by 100 per cent or an 
estimated $100,000. Fort Myers, Florida, 
in addition to the minimum license fee, re- 
quired local retail and wholesale merchants 
to pay a tax of $2 per $1,000 of gross sales 
retail and 60 cents per $1,000 gross sales 
wholesale. The fee for theatres seating more 
than 1,000 people was set at $1,500 a year, 
and unclassified businesses pay $25 a year 
plus $5 for eath employee. Some of the 
cities which adopted new license fees are: 
Columbus, Ohio, taxicab license of $100 per 
cab; Fresno, California, $6 per month on 
each amusement device; Springfield, Illinois, 
$25 a year on mechanical musical devices; 
Yakima, Washington, $100 per year on card 
tables; Northampton, Massachusetts, $500 
a year on pinball machines and player 
pianos; Akron, Ohio, $20 a year on coin- 
operated amusement devices; San Diego, 
California, $10 per table for card rooms; 
and Dallas, Texas, $100 per curb foot per 
year for loading zones. 


At least 14 cities installed parking meters 
in 1944, making a total of nearly 450 cities 
in the country now reported to have such 
devices. 


A number of cities in 1944 levied taxes on 
the gross receipts of local utilities. Memphis, 
Tennessee, levied a 4 per cent gross receipts 
tax on telephone and telegraph companies. 
In addition, the city is to receive free tele- 
phone service of about $13,000 a year, and 
the continued payment of $33,000 a year 
in pole rentals. Memphis expects to receive 
$200,000 a year from the new tax, in addi- 
tion to the telephone company’s real and 
personal property tax payment of approxi- 
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mately $125,000. Columbus, Ohio, levied a 
consumers’ utility tax of 5 per cent on elec- 
trical energy, natural gas consumption, local 
telephone service, and water consumption, 
It is estimated that this tax will bring in a 
revenue of nearly $850,000 a year. Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, increased from one-half 
of one per cent to 1% per cent its levy on 
gross sales of gas and electric companies 
which is expected to increase the yield from 
$10,000 to $30,000 a year. West Palm 
3each, Florida, anticipates a revenue of 
$175,000 a year on a utility tax levied ona 
sliding-scale basis. Youngstown, Ohio, 
adopted a 3 per cent tax on net billings for 
electricity, natural gas, water, and local tele- 
phone service, which is expected to raise 
$300,000 a year. 


Among the miscellaneous new scources of 
municipal revenue, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, levied a 10 per cent tax on all admis- 
sions except motion pictures, and anticipates 
a revenue of $10,000 a year. Stockton, 
California, will receive $65,000 a year from 
a tax of two cents per ticket on places of 
amusement. Redondo Beach, California, and 
Bellingham, Washington, adopted a one-cent 
tax on amusement tickets. Columbia, Mis- 
souri, levied a cigarette tax of two cents per 
pack, and estimates revenues at $25,000 to 
$30,000 a year. 


Some cities gave increased attention to 
adopting charges for municipal services pro- 
vided outside the city limits. Auburn, New 
York, for example, adopted charges for sew- 
erage and fire protection service outside the 
city and increased the outside water rates. 
The new charge for connection to the city’s 
sewer system is $500 for each parcel of 
property plus a charge of $7.50 a year for 
dwellings, to cover the cost of sewage treat- 
ment. 


At least two cities, Columbus, Ohio, and 
San Bernardino, California, adopted com- 
prehensive programs for additional sources 
of revenue during 1944. The new revenue 
programs of these cities and other informa- 
tion on sources of revenue are discussed in 
detail in the 1945 edition of The Municipal 
Year Book. 
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VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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Source: Engineering News-Record . 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
During the first 20 weeks of 1945 construction 
contracts totaled $629,121,000, 11 per cent 
lower than the same period of 1944. Public 
construction totaled $450,710,000, 17 per cent 
lower than last year. Of the public total, $364,- 
222,000 was for federal work, 23 per cent below 
1944, and $86,488,000 was for state and munic- 
ipal work, 21 per cent above a year ago. Private 
construction totaled $178,411,000, 9 per cent 
above 1944. The minimum size projects in- 
cluded are: waterworks and waterways projecis, 
$15,000; other public works, $25,000; indus- 
trial building, $40,000; other building, $150,000. 


INDEX COST OF LIVING TRENDS 





* 1940 
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1945 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The index of the cost of living—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities—stood at 128.0 on May 
15, 1945, having increased 0.7 per cent from 
the cost of living on April 15, 1945, (1935-39 
=100). The family food bill was up 1.6 per 
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cent and there were scattered increases in the 
prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and mis- 
cellaneous items. The index is up 2.3 per cent 
from May 15, 1944, the largest increases being 
7.3 per cent in the cost of housefurnishings and 
5.1 per cent in the cost of clothing. Living costs 
on May 15, 1945 were 27.0 per cent above those 
of January 15, 1941 and 29.8 per cent above 
those of August 15, 1939. This index does not 
reflect, however, additional wartime increases 
caused by lower quality, disappearance of low- 
priced goods, and forced changes in living habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.40 on 
July 1, 1945 as compared with 1.43 on June 1, 
1945. (Note: This index averages bond yields 
of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely with 
bond prices.) 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 1,760 in May, 1945, 2 per cent more 
than in May, 1944, and 1 per cent more than 
in May, 1943. 




















What American Cities Are Doing’ 














Adopts Rules for Returning Veterans 


yo KANSAS, in revising its personnel 
manual, adopted new rules governing the 
reinstatement of employees now on leave in the 
armed forces. Application for reinstatement 
must be made within 90 days after discharge 
from the service and, after physical examina- 
tion, a veteran will be reinstated in his former 
position or in a comparable position if available. 
If such a position is not available, he will be 
given another position of like seniority, status, 
and pay, including accrued sick leave, injury 
leave, and other benefits and privileges. The 
reinstatement rules also provide for educational 
leaves up to one year, salary adjustments 
granted to other employees, and the use of un- 
used vacation benefits accrued prior to entering 
military service. An important change in sick 
leave applies to all employees: one day sick 
leave is allowed for each month of service cumu- 
lative up to 90 days and sick leave taken is sub- 
tracted from the total accumulation. 


In-Service Training for City Employees 


A new in-service training program for police 
employees in Providence, Rhode Island, includes 
a school for new recruits and a refresher and 
promotion school; and a new training program 
for fire employees is intended to prepare men 
for advancement. . . . A training program for 
fire department personnel also has been initiated 
in Hartford, Connecticut, where a course in 
systematic fire prevention work is conducted in 
cooperation with the department of education. 
. . . Twenty-seven police officers, representing 





*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 





six states and 17 cities and counties recently 
completed a four-month course in police admin- 
istration and traffic control at the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute. Dearborn, 
Michigan, is conducting a seven-week training 
program for ail recreational and playground di- 
rectors this summer, in cooperation with Wayne 
University in Detroit. Attendance at two ses- 
sions a week is a condition of employment, and 
participating employees are permitted one hour 
off with pay each of the five days of the week 
to offset the five hours spent in the training 
course. 


Coordinate Transportation, Plan Airport 


The city council at Toledo, Ohio (282,349), 
believing rail, water, highway, and air transpor- 
tation should be coordinated, has directed City 
Manager George N. Schoonmaker to make a 
thorough survey and recommend how the city 
should proceed in meeting transportation needs 
of the future. . . . In Binghamton, New York 
(78,309), plans for a $1,200,000 express airport 
have been approved by the New York State 
Postwar Planning Commission thus clearing the 
way for an allocation of $12,000 in state funds 
for detailed plans and specifications. . . . In New 
Haven, Connecticut, the municipal airport has 
been reopened and the city has paid the federal 
government $12,966 for buildings and installa- 
tions built by the Army Air Corps. 


New Sources of Revenue 


Saginaw, Michigan (82,794), recently granted 
a 15-year franchise for the operation of bus lines 
in the city. The bus company is required to pay 
the city $1.50 per year for each passenger seat. 
. . - Monterey Park, California (8,531), a sub- 
urb of Los Angeles, had adopted a tax of 10 
cents a week on automobile trailers used as 
homes. . . . Indiana recently enacted a law per- 
mitting cities and towns to assess residents for 
trash and garbage collection. But the Indiana 
Supreme Court in a recent opinion held that 
Indiana cities must pay the state gross income 
tax on the receipts of municipally owned utili- 
ties, markets, golf courses, and swimming pools. 
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Employment Evens Up, Payrolls Increase 


The Bureau of the Census in the April issue 
of its quarterly public employment report re- 
vealed that the past year has shown indications 
of a leveling off of employment in state and 
local government in contrast to the sharp de- 
crease experienced in the preceding three years. 
The number of state and local government non- 
school employees in April, 1945, was about the 
same (1,877,000) as in April, 1944, but sub- 
stantially below the figure for the same month 
in previous years. State and local non-school 
payrolls, however, increased 6 per cent from 
April, 1944, to April, 1945, 12 per cent above 
April, 1943, and 15 per cent above the 1940-41 
average. 


City Amends Purchasing Procedures 


The voters of Berkeley, California (85,547), 
recently amended the city charter to authorize 
the city to (1) make purchases up to $1,000 
instead of $500 limit previously allowed, without 
the requirement of an ordinance, (2) let con- 
struction and repair contracts for work up to 
$1,000 without advertising, (3) purchase surplus 
war materials without following the regular 
purchasing procedure, (4) establish a new de- 
partment charged with the responsibility of 
repairing and maintaining municipal buildings 
and free city from calling for bids on all repair 
work amounting to more than $500, and (5) 
sell municipal personal property by resolution 
without a public sale or trade property in when 
the city is purchasing similar merchandise. 


Cuts Fire Loss More Than One-Half 


In Schenectady, New York (87,549), where 
C. A. Harrell is city manager, the average an- 
nual fire loss for the nine years preceding 1936 
was $333,885, or a per capita loss of $3.52, and 
since 1936 the average annual loss has been 
reduced to $164,490, or a per capita loss of 
$1.69, bringing it well below the average annual 
fire loss of $1.84 for all cities from 50,000 to 
100,000 in 1944. The fire department was re- 
organized, new methods of training and fire- 
fighting introduced, and a fire prevention pro- 
gram developed. 
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Finance News From Here and There 


Saginaw, Michigan (82,794), has adopted the 
postcard type of water bill to replace the dis- 
tribution of bills by the same crew who read 
the meters. . . . The voters of Minneapolis on 
June 11 by a two-to-one vote approved a charter 
amendment raising the maximum tax levy for 
the public library board from the present two- 
mill rate to three mills thus authorizing an 
increase in tax funds for the library in an 
amount up to $235,000. . . . High Point, North 
Carolina (38,495), where Roy S. Braden is city 
manager, recentiy sold $3,335,000 refunding 
bonds at an average interest cost of 1.6641 per 
cent. The bonds called for redemption averaged 
3.67 per cent. Reduced interest costs and accel- 
erated retirement brought net savings of $1,544,- 
644. After April, 1950, bonds may be called at 
a premium varying from 3 per cent to 1 per 
cent. . . . Median municipal tax delinquency 
was 3.9 per cent in 1944 for 150 United States 
cities over 50,000 population as compared with 
4.7 per cent in 1943, according to a recent 
report by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. In 1930 
the median tax delinquency was 10.2 per cent 
and increased steadily until 1933 when it stood 
at 26.4 per cent for the same group of cities. 
Tax collections at the present time are better 
than in the twenties. 


Medical Exam for Returning Veterans 


New York City Civil Service Commission 
has decided to require veterans who return to 
their city employment to undergo medical and 
physical examinations by a staff physician in 
the same manner as all other applicants for 
city positions. Until recently the city required 
returning veterans who were city employees 
to sign waivers so the city could obtain access 
to the medical reason for their discharge. . . . 
The civil service commission of San Diego 
County, California, has amended its rules to 
provide that the jobs of employees who are 
promoted are to be held open for them until it 
is ascertained whether they make good in their 
new positions. Formerly, a permanent em- 
ployee who was promoted and then separated 
from the service during probation had no op- 
portunity to return to his former position un- 
less there was a vacancy. 
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Recent Personnel Developments 


The city council of Durham, North Carolina 
(60,195), has passed a resolution requesting the 
state employees retirement fund to provide cov- 
erage for employees of that city and thus make 
Durham the first city in the state to take advan- 
tage of the optional law permitting cities to 
participate in the retirement fund. Nearly a 
year ago Durham installed a service rating sys- 
tem in the police and fire departments and sat- 
isfactory experience with it has brought the 
council to consider the adoption of a rating 
system for all employees. . . . The personnel 
department in Kansas City, Missouri (399,178), 
has made arrangements with the board of edu- 
cation to administer examinations to high school 
students in their classrooms during regular class 
periods for positions as clerks, typists, and 
stenographers. Students who qualify are given 
temporary positions for the summer. A stan- 
dardized clerical aptitude test was used as a 
basic section of the examination. 


Utility Willed to City, Light Bills Cancelled 


Port Allegany, Pennsylvania (2,350), has 
been bequeathed the town water company under 
the terms of the will of the former owner who 
owned all the stock of the company. The will 
provides that the town is to pay $1,000 a year 
to a specified cemetery association and $500 a 
year to a specified public library. . . . Ogden, 
Iowa (1,513), has declared a dividend to the 
customers of the municipal light pant by can- 
celing all January light bills. The community 
has paid for the entire light plant in eight 
years and furnished all street lighting free dur- 
ing that period. 


Employees Approve Insurance Plan 


Employees of the city of Detroit recently 
voted nearly 5-to-1 in favor of a half-million- 
dollar hospital and death benefit insurance plan 
proposed by the mayor. The plan consists of 
two parts: (1) a mandatory death benefit (life 
insurance) of $2,000 for each employee, to cost 
$26 a year per employee with the city paying 
half and the employee half; (2) a hospitaliza- 
tion plan that is optional with employees through 
contract with a private company at a cost of 
$17.68 a year with the employee and the city 
each paying half. The hospital plan includes 
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surgery, X-iays, and many other services. The 
actual cost of the entire plan to the city would 
be $244,700. The hospitalization feature could 
be put into effect by ordinance, but the corpo- 
ration counsel advised the mayor that it was 
doubtful whether the city could use tax funds 
for a death benefit plan which would accrue to 
the interest of someone other than the employee. 
The referendum on the proposal was conducted 
by the city election commission. Of the 11,915 
ballots mailed out, 6,504 were returned. 


Central Heating for Entire City - 


Chisholm, Minnesota (7,487), recently passed 
an ordinance that will provide city-wide central 
heating as a postwar project. A franchise, which 
has already been awarded, authorizes the con- 
struction of a steam and electric generating 
plant, with the necessary underground distribu- 
tion line and an electrical circuit, enabling the 
citizens to purchase heat, along with electricity, 
gas, and water,-from a central source. The 
council decided to make this service available 
to every residential, commercial, and industrial 
building, thereby completely eliminating indi- 
vidual furnace stoking and ash handling. It 
will also abate the smoke nuisance, make avail- 
able additional space in basements of present 
homes, and lower the cost of construction of 
homes in the future by eliminating the need for 
heating units and basement excavation and 
construction. Preliminary estimates indicate 
that the over-all fuel consumption will be re- 
duced approximately 25 per cent. 


City Signs Labor Contract 


Oak Park, Illinois (66,015), has signed a two- 
year contract with the General Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, and Helpers Union, Local No. 782, 
covering wages and working conditions for street 
department employees. Employees are granted 
a 12-day. annual vacation with pay and seven 
legal holidays. Time and one-half is paid for all 
Sunday and other overtime work and double 
time for holiday work. Seniority is to be ob- 
served when men are laid off and union mem- 
bers in the military service retain all seniority 
rights without interruption if they file applica- 
tion for reinstatement within forty days after 
discharge from the service. 
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News Items from Here and There 


Burlington, Iowa (25,832), recently took over 
the garbage collection service after a contractor 
indicated that he was unable to continue with 
the work. .. . The cost of operating the Yakima, 
Washington (27,221), sewage disposal plant is 
being met by an increase of 20 per cent in 
water rates. . . . Dallas, Texas (294,734), has 
developed a program for surfacing 451 miles of 
alleys, with property owners paying part of the 
cost. . . . Barrington, Crystal, and Warren, 
Rhode Island, have taken steps to set up a 
joint water authority. . . . Mamaroneck, New 
York (13,034), has included an item of $9,750 
as a reserve fund in its 1945-46 budget. As- 
sessed valuation increased 1 per cent during 
the year, and the new tax rate is $17.68 as 
compared with $18.28 for 1944-45. . . . Sub- 
urban residents will be represented on the 
Topeka, Kansas (67,833), planning commission 
under provisions of a new state law providing 
that suburban area residents may be appointed 
to planning bodies of first-class cities. Two 
new members will represent such areas adjacent 
to Topeka. . . . The Cleveland, Ohio, city coun- 
cil recently adopted an ordinance authorizing 
the public safety director to enter into contracts 
with surrounding towns for police radio broad- 
cast service on the basis of 25 cents per call. 
The city also will maintain and service the radio 
equipment of other municipalities. 


Yardsticks for Personnel Administration 


The state civil service commission in New 
York is charged with supervising the adminis- 
tration of civil service in municipalities. In 
order that local civil service commissions may 
have a yardstick for evaluating their own pro- 
cedures and records, the state civil service com- 
mission has recently issued in pamphlet form a 
series of standards which will also be used by 
the state commission in evaluating local per- 
sonnel administration. Copies of the 35-page 
pamphlet, entitled Effective Civil Service: A 
Guide to Personnel Administration for the Bene- 
fit of the Community, can be secured on request 
from the New York State Department of Civil 
Service in Albany. 


WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 








Keeping Citizens Informed 


The city of Pleasant Ridge, Michigan (3,391), 
where Frederick C. Peitzsch is city manager, 
issues quarterly the Pleasant Ridge Bulletin 
which is delivered to every home. The Bulletin 
summarizes actions of the city council, publishes 
the dates upon which citizens must meet munici- 
pal obligations, and occasionally announces local 
events and campaigns, such as the war chest 
drive and the harvest show. A special issue, 
similar to the newspaper “Extra,” is published 
on occasion. A recent “special” concerned a 
proposed community center, and the postwar 
p:anning committee requested an expression of 
public opinion on a return postcard enclosed 
with the Bulletin. 


Two Small Cities Develop Airports 


Eldon, Missouri (2,590), has voted a $25,- 
000 bond issue to finance the nation’s first 
model airpark which will have two flight strips, 
servicing and recreational facilities, a nine- 
hole golf course, tennis court, and club house. 
The state resources and development depart- 
ment is furnishing technical and promotional 
assistance to the city. Costs, procedures, and 
administrative arrangements will be studied as 
a basis for determining the need and cost of 
aviation facilities for cities of similar size... . 
Cushing, Oklahoma (7,703), on April 8 dedi- 
cated its new municipal airport which cost ap- 
proximately $1,000,000, of which the city con- 
tributed $137,000. The airport has a 5,200- 
foot paved runway and occupies 527 acres. 


Reinstates Police Who Joined Union 


The city commission of Jackson, Mississippi 
(62,107), has reinstated 36 policemen who had 
been dismissed in June, 1944, for joining a 
union. The state supreme court recently heid 
that the discharged men were entitled to appeal 
from the decision of the city’s civil service com- 
mission, which had sustained the action of the 
city commission, and that the men were entitled 
to a circuit court trial by jury. At the trial in 
May, 1945, the city maintained its right to dis- 
charge employees for union activity and charged 
that union membership created divided alle- 
giance and was detrimental to the public good. 
The jury returned a unanimous verdict for the 
union. { 
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Two Cities License Taxicabs 


Houston, Texas (384,514), recently passed 
an ordinance requiring taxicabs to pay an an- 
nual street rental charge of $60 for each cab. 
This same ordinance provides that the schedule 
of taxicab rates in effect on January 1, 1945, 
are to be neither increased nor reduced without 
the written consent of the city council. To 
facilitate administration of these provisions 
owners and operators of cabs must keep and 
make available each month to the city’s direc- 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


tor of utilities a complete inventory and operat- 
ing record. . . . The city of Davenport, Iowa 
(66,039), recently enacted two ordinances fixing 
license fees for taxicabs and motor buses. A 
fee of $25 is to be paid for each cab, and while 
not transferrable to any other person it may 
be used by the purchaser upon another vehicle. 
The amount of the license fee for buses is 
graded according to the number of passengers 
carried: A bus capable of seating more than 10 
persons, $25; no more than 30 persons, $60; 
and more than 30 persons, $70. 














Personnel Exchange Service 











POSITIONS OPEN 


ARSHALL, TEXAS (18,410), City Manager. 

H. J. Graeser, manager since 1927, has 
resigned effective September 1. Qualifications 
set by council include five years’ manager ex- 
perience, diplomacy, business administration, 
and engineering background. Salary $4,500 to 
$5,000. Send applications to L. W. Kariel, chair- 
man of the commission. 


Sweet Home, Orecon (3,000 est.). City 
Manager. LeRoy F. Harlow, manager for the 
past two years, has resigned effective July 15 
to accept a position with Public Administration 
Service. Council desires applications but has not 
set qualifications. Salary $3,600. Ivan K. Hoy 
is mayor. 

Apex, NoRTH CAROLINA (1,000). City Man- 
ager. Council interested in applications with 
engineering background. C. S. Schaub is the 
new mayor. 

LAKE WortTH, FLorma (17,408). City Man- 
ager. Council wants a trained manager. Tom 
G. Smith is mayor. 


NeosHo, Missourr (5,318). City Manager. 
Council desires an experienced manager to suc- 
ceed Robert Peart who resigned to enter private 
business. Salary $4,000 to $5,000. Russell A. 
Johnson is mayor. 


McALLEN, Texas (11,877). Finance Director. 
Experience in accounting procedures required. 
Position will include supervision of the accounts 
of all city activities including water and gas 
utilities. Preference will be given to applicants 
who are interested in becoming city managers. 
Man under 30 years old is preferred. Salary 
$3,000 to $3,600 depending upon qualifications. 
Send applications to Bill N. Taylor, city man- 
ager. 


New York STATE DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL 
SERVICE. Assistant Administrative Director. 
Salary $6,700 to $8,200, plus a war emergency 
bonus. For statement of duties and qualifica- 
tions and an application form write the depart- 
ment at Albany, New York. 


APPOINTMENTS 


WALTER BARTHOLOMEW, city manager of 
Dunedin, Florida, for the past year, has ac- 
cepted the manager post at Tarpon Springs, 
Florida, succeeding Fred Harvard who resigned 
to enter private business. 

W. ALLEN CLARK, geologist and oil field en- 
gineer, has been appointed acting city manag-- 
of Mount Pleasant, Michigan, to succeed L. ). 
Mulholland who resigned to enter private busi- 
ness. 

LoweLL W. Monroe, manager of Ellwood 
City, Pennsylvania, since February 1928, has 
been appointed township manager of Mount 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

R. V. TERRILL, former city engineer of Cold- 
water, Michigan, and more recently superin- 
tendent of streets and grounds for the Federal 
Public Housing Authority at Willow Run, Mich- 
igan, has been appointed city manager of Grand 
Haven, Michigan. 

Wayne THOMPSON, formerly assistant man- 
ager, has received the manager appointment at 
Richmond, California, to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of J. A. McVittie. 

Roy L. Wriuramson, formerly property of- 
ficer at North Carolina State College and com- 
missioner of public works of Raleigh, has been 
appointed the first city manager of Burlington, 
North Carolina. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











GENERAL 


Tue CITIZEN AND City HALL AND STRENGTH- 
ENING THE CONGRESS; REPORTS OF SESSIONS 
IN PHILADELPHIA AND CLEVELAND. National 
Policy Committee, 1202 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 1945. 33pp. 25 cents. 

ELECTION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. By Don- 
ald S. Hecock. National Training School for 
Public Service, 5135 Cass Avenue, Detroit. 
10pp. 

GOVERN MENTAL COOPERATION IN GREEN COUNTY, 
GeorciaA. By T. Hamp McGibony. Council 
on Intergovernmental Relations, Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington, D. C. 1945. 33pp. 

How To Dispose oF Recorps. The National 
Archives, Pennsylvania Avenue at 8th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 1945. 50pp. 

An INTRODUCTION TO MUNICIPAL INCORPORA- 
TION AND ORGANIZATION IN TEXAS. Bureau 
of Municipal Research, University of Texas, 
Austin. 1945. 34pp. 

Powers OF MUNICIPALITIES AS TO ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES (INCLUDING MODEL ORDINANCES). 
002 Travelers Building, Richmond 10, Vir- 
ginia. June, 1945. 7pp. 25 cents. 

PUBLICATIONS FoR THE SMALL MUNICIPALITY. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. June, 1945. 4pp. 
25 cents. 

RosTEeR OF City OFFICIALS IN TExas, 1945. 

, League of Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guad- 

, alupe Street, Austin 21, Texas. June, 1945. 


EDUCATION 


City ScHoot Orricers. United States Office of 
Education, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1945. 64pp. 15 cents. 

CoMMUNITY ADULTS’ COUNSELING CENTERS. 
Reprint from Occupations, February, 1945. 
525 West 120 Street, New York 27. 50 cents. 

Now ...IN OUR Town. American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 1945. 34pp. 
25 cents. 


FINANCE 


Tue City BusINESS AND OccUPATION LICENSE 
Tax. Seattle Municipal League, 316 Marion 
Street, Seattle 4, Washington. May 23, 1945. 
4pp. mimeo. 

City DEBT FOR THE FIscaAL YEAR 1943. Gov- 
ernments Division, United States Bureau of 
the Census, Washington 25, D. C. May, 1945. 
6pp. 


FEDERAL Excise TAXES: EXEMPTIONS ALLOWED 
LocaL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS. Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. June, 1945. 4pp. 
25 cents. 

GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN THE UNITED STATES: 
1942. Governments Division, United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 
June, 1945. 11pp. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT DEBT IN RURAL COUNTIES 
oF Ouro. By Alvin S. Tostlebe. United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. February, 1945. 46pp. 

MISCELLANEOUS SOURCES OF MUNICIPAL REVE- 
NuE. American Municipal Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. May, 
1945. 4pp. mimeo. 

ORDINANCE REGULATING PROFESSIONAL BONDS- 
MEN. Ordinance No. 26 adopted May 8, 1945. 
City Clerk, Louisville, Kentucky. 10pp. 

SPECIFICATIONS AND PROPOSAL FORMS FOR 
BONDING OF VARIOUS CITY EMPLOYEES FOR A 
Perrop oF Two Years. Department of Pur- 
chasing, City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1lipp. 

STATE GRANTS-IN-AID IN PENNSYLVANIA. By 
Randall S. Stout. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 1945. 41pp. 

TREND OF TAX DELINQUENCY, 1930-1944: 
Citres Over 50,000 PopuLaTion. By Fred- 
erick L. Bird. Municipal Service Department, 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 290 Broadway, New 
York 8. 1945. 36pp. 


FIRE 


ADVANCE REPORTS TO THE 49TH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION AS- 
SOCIATION. Part II of the Quarterly of the 
NFPA, April, 1945. The Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 
106pp. 

EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATION For FIRE SAFETY. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10. Revised 1945. 
40pp. 25 cents. 

Fire PROTECTION THROUGH BUILDING CODES. 
By B. L. Wood. American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1945. 
244pp. 


HEALTH 


DIRECTORY OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH 
AvuTHoriTiges, 1944. United States Public 
Health Service. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 16pp. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF Forty-SECOND ANNUAL Con- 
FERENCE OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE WITH THE STATE AND TER- 
RITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS. United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
1944. 85pp. mimeo. 


HOUSING 


ORDINANCES, RULES, AND REGULATIONS RELAT- 
ING TO Hovusinc. Health Department, City 
Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. April, 1945. 
Unpaged. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE ON FINANC- 
ING THE PostwAR BUILDING BOOM ON A 
Sounp Basis. National Committee on Hous- 
ing, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. Decem- 
ber, 1944. 77pp. 


LAW AND COURTS 


THE MissourI PLAN FOR THE SELECTION OF 
Jupces. By Jack W. Peltason. University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 1945. 114pp. $1.25. 

NOTES TO THE RULES OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
FOR THE DIstrRIcCT COURTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. United States Advisory Committee. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. March, 1945. 23pp. 


PERSONNEL 


INDIVIDUALIZED EXECUTIVE SELECTION, TRAIN- 
ING, AND FoLttow-Up. By Rexford Hersey. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18. 1945. 23pp. 

OFFICIAL SALARY PLAN OF THE COUNTY OF 
WayneE, Micuican. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Wayne County Courthouse, Detroit. 
May, 1945. 20pp. 

POSITION CLASSIFICATION As AN AID TO SUPER- 
VISION. United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 1945. 14pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON EFFICIENCY RATINGS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. United States Council on Personnel 
Administration. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 61pp. 

SouND PENSION PLANS FOR CONNECTICUT 
MUNIcIPALITIES. Connecticut Public Expen- 
diture Council, 21 Lewis Street, Hartford 3. 
February, 1945. 28pp. 


PLANNING 


PLANNING Pays Prorits; THE Story OF SAN 
Dreco. California State Reconstruction and 
Reemployment Commission, Sacramento. 
1945. 31pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


(1) ADVANCE ENGINEERING DESIGN AND THE 
OveR-ALL PLANNING FUNCTION. 47pp. $1. 
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(2) CURRENT CONDITIONS IN REFUSE COLLEC- 

TION AND DISPOSAL: OPERATION OF THE 

ORLANDO INCINERATOR. 13pp. 75 cents. (3) 

FINANCING LocAL IMPROVEMENTS. 13pp. $1. 
American Public Works Association, 1313 

East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1945. 


TRAFFIC 


DEVELOPING SAFE EMPLOYEES. Safety Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York. 1945. 46pp. 

IMPROVEMENT IN TRAFFIC FACILITIES RECOM- 
MUNDED FOR MIAMI, FLoripA. Automotive 
Safety Foundation, Tower Bldg., Washington 
5, D. C. April 1945. 28pp. 

MANUAL OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERING STUDIES. 
National Conservation Bureau, 60 John 
Street, New York 7. 1945. 124pp. $2. 


UTILITIES 


A NATIONAL ArRPORT PROGRAM. United States 
Conference of Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. May, 1945. 

ORDINANCE REGULATING THE OPERATION OF 
TaxicaBs. Ordinance No. 9459 adopted 
March 28, 1945. City Clerk, Houston, Texas. 
4pp. 

PROCEEDINCS; THE SECOND NATIONAL CLINIC 
FOR Domestic AVIATION PLANNING. Harlow 
Publishing Corporation, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 1944. 396pp. $2.50. 

THE ROLE OF THE STATES IN POSTWAR AVIA- 
TION. By Patricia L. Waterman. Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 1945. 58pp. 50 cents. 

(1) SEweR SYSTEMS AND SEWAGE TREATMENT 
PLANTS; THIRD ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT. 91pp. 
(2) WATER TREATMENT PLANTS; THIRD AN- 
NUAL SUPPLEMENT. 127pp. United States 
Public Health Service, East Third and Kil- 
gour Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WELFARE 


AID TO THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED. Hear- 
ings before the House Committee on Labor. 
78th Cong. 2d sess. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 1138pp. 


BUILDING THE FUTURE FoR CHILDREN AND 
YouTtH. National Commission on Children in 
Wartime. United States Children’s Bureau, 
Washington 25, D. C. April, 1945. 55pp. 

1944 COMMITTEE REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS. 
National Association of Legal Aid Organiza- 
tion, 25 Exchange Street, Rochester, New 
York. 1944. 52pp. 








